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formation of a Southern bloc, with Virginia at its head, with which the 
writer has to 'deal. That the scheme was defeated by the dogged hos- 
tility of one obscure newspaper editor, Thomas Ritchie, only tends to 
show that " economic determinism " does not after all determine. Clay 
also regarded Ritchie as his nemesis, for it was the persistent refusal of 
Virginia to support him that did so much damage to the cause of the 
Kentuckian. 

Mr. Meigs has done a good work. He has set forth the life of his 
hero — I think hero is not too strong a word — in a way which will render 
unnecessary another life of Calhoun for many years. It is however a 
biography and not a history. If it had been a history certain criticisms 
of the interpretation of the facts and forces of the time would be in 
order — the problem of slavery which Meigs tends to defend, the meaning 
of nationalism which he does not seem wholly to grasp. But, as I 
have said, the biographer has not usurped the place of the historian and 
for that as for this book we ought to be grateful. 

William E. Dodd. 

Private and Official Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F/ Butler 
during the Period of the Civil War. In five volumes. (Pri- 
vately printed. [Mrs. Jessie Ames Marshall, 397 South Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.] 1917. Pp. vii, 669; 629; 632; 625; 748. 
$20.00.) 

The life of General Butler bristled with controversy. This compila- 
tion "by the members of the family" must naturally, therefore, meet the 
suspicion that it is doctored. The rules of editing stated in the preface 
have a satisfactory completeness, setting forth that all, except formal, 
letters have been given, and entire, except for excisions to avoid repeti- 
tion. It seems probable, moreover, that these rules actually guided the 
editors. It is, indeed, apparent from what is printed, that not all Butler's 
letters are included (V. 10, etc.). This does not, however, necessarily 
mean suppression. General Butler used' a letter-book, from which prob- 
ably most of the letters are taken, but he did not use it for all his 
correspondence. In some such cases, as in his correspondence with 
his wife, the letters are given from the originals, but many series of such 
originals may be lacking. One receives the impression that the editors 
give all that was available to them. 

So pat, however, is the evidence at times, that one is tempted to 
believe that what they had was a dossier prepared by Butler himself. In 
toto this could not have been the . case, for material, like the Denison 
letters to Chase, is here included which could not have been accessible 
to Butler. Nevertheless in particular instances we doubtless have here 
the material he prepared for his own exculpation, or rather, enter into 
his spirit, for the confusion of his enemies. Butler at interesting mo- 
ments, also, used the personal interview (V. 134), and his enemies have 
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always given him credit for too much shrewdness to be caught with 
incriminating evidence; no one will, therefore, accept this collection as 
proving anything by the absence of proof. No one, however, can read 
these letters without realizing that impulsiveness was as ingrained as 
shrewdness, and historical science must indeed be futile, if three thou- 
sand pages of evidence, covering five years only, can leave the funda- 
mentals of character uncertain. 

The editing is not quite as careful as it seems to be honest. Butler 
wrote, as he says, " currente calamo", and many slips require explana- 
tion; but few explanations are given, and these are improperly enclosed 
in parentheses, instead of brackets (V. 697, etc.). Many errors of trans- 
scription also occur (II. 326, 552, etc.), one, the omission of quotation- 
marks (I. 251, 302), being important. Captions, also, are sometimes in- 
accurate (IV. 541, etc.) ; but these errors altogether are not numerous 
enough to justify such a term as slipshod. Rather they show an absence 
of professional zeal for perfection, which is also exhibited by the failure 
to complete the collection by easily accessible material. It is not indeed 
the purpose to include speeches, but public letters and even official docu- 
ments which could easily be recovered are not given (IV. 513, V. 316). 

Another burden that the editors thrust upon the user, is that of 
determining the uniqueness of the material. Not everything relating 
to Butler in the Official Records of the Civil War is here reprinted. Of 
that which is, some is credited to it, some given without reference. 
Doubtless the editors merely followed the indications on the material in 
their hands. In the same way they credit certain material to some other 
printing, as the Denison letters to Chase, and some of those of Lincoln; 
but many letters of Lincoln which have been printed in various editions 
of his writings are given without credit. Possibly no credit is given 
where the original is in the Butler collection; but the result is confusing. 
Much of the Butler material included was printed at the time ; some of 
it was written for publication; and an indication of the place of first 
appearance would have been valuable. While a great deal of the ma- 
terial is thus not unique, the mass of what is new is such as to rival in 
importance any collection for the period, except the Lincoln material and 
Welles's Diary. 

The scheme of editing deserves high praise. Every volume is in- 
dexed, which is a habit unfortunately growing rare. The proof-reading 
of the indexes, however, is not perfect, and there is no collective index, 
as there should have been. Every item carries a caption, which renders 
use very easy. The unique ■ feature which deserves especial remark is 
the character of the collection. It includes not only Butler's letters, 
but letters to him, and some about him, official documents, and even 
pertinent newspaper clippings. These are arranged chronologically, 
with a few exceptions, where chronology would too widely separate 
related pieces. The result is that each episode is seen passing through 
the minds of Butler himself, of business and political friends, rivals, 
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administrative officials, and the public, and the whole is thrown upon a 
background of almost daily correspondence with his wife. Often a 
dramatic effect is produced which reminds one of Browning's The Ring 
and the Book; so artistic as to seem the result of art, but in reality 
merely the art of time, which the historian of today so often ignores. No 
collection relating to an American public man gives so interestingly a 
picture of an individual career. The time-limitation, April 22, i860 — 
March 31, 1868, will disappoint those interested in the later period, but 
it was certainly better to publish more fully for five years, than to 
spread out at the expense of completeness. 

The interest of the collection is, of course, suggested by Butler's 
career, but is greater than the average memory of that career suggests. 
The letters of the summer of 1864 constitute probably the best mass of 
material existing on the dissatisfaction with Lincoln. Those of the 
spring of 1865 give more intimate matter on the relations of the extreme 
radicals with Johnson, than any other one collection. The letters of 
Frank Blair and of Salmon P. Chase are of general national importance. 
The collection also gives unusual material for the study of administra- 
tion during war time: few problems escaped Butler's attention. 

Naturally, there is a disproportionate amount of a controversial char- 
acter, for Butler breathed verbal pugnacity. Much of the material here 
is old, but sufficient new is added, to require attention, and the combina- 
tion of it all gives a somewhat changed perspective. No one will ven- 
ture in the future to accuse Butler of stolen spoons. No one can main- 
tain that his chief purpose was gain, nor will any but the most suspicious 
continue to hold that he engaged in surreptitious financial undertakings 
at the expense of the government. The " wisest and best " will have to 
admit that in his controversy with Governor Andrew he was mainly 
right, and Mr. Rhodes must revise his general estimate. As a co- 
operator, however, the very number of the controversies makes him 
stand self-condemned. While really extraordinary abilities are every- 
where apparent, a character sound within its limits, and graced by many 
virtues, one feels throughout that one is not dealing with a gentleman. 
If a real Butler controversy remains, it will be as to whether Lincoln 
might have got more service out of him, or whether turbulence, vanity, 
and lack of depth condemned him for higher uses. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

American State Trials: a Collection of the Important and Interesting 
Criminal Trials which have taken place in the United States from 
the Beginning of our Government to the Present Day. With 
Notes and Annotations by John D. Lawson, LL.D., Editor. 
Volumes VIII. and IX. (St. Louis: F. H. Thomas Law Book 
Company. 1917-1918. Pp. xxix, 913 ; xxvii, 917. $5.00 each.) 

The last two volumes of this interesting and valuable series will be 
a welcome addition to any library. The greater part of volume VIII. is 



